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SERVICE HOURS 
RESTORED 


The public wasn’t happy about window hour cuts and neither 
was the Postal Service, so we're putting them back and fitting 
them to customer needs. 


When the Postal Service reduced 
window hours last February, the 
American public didn’t like it—even 
though it was only four hours a week 
and was done in response to legislation 
designed to help balance the federal 
budget. Those window cuts, combined 
with a postage rate increase in 
April, gave postal critics plenty of 
ammunition. 

And the Postal Service didn’t like it 
either. Postmaster General Anthony M. 
Frank, brand new to the job, said the 
decision to cut window hours was 
“difficult and distasteful;” but necessary 
to reduce our costs. 

But the belt tightening has worked, 
and the hours are being restored. “We 
are now generating enough savings 
internally to provide full window 
service hours,” says PMG Frank. “Once 
again, postal employees have risen to 
the challenge of a tough situation. | am 
proud of the way you have all worked 
together to help restore full window 
service to our customers.” 

However, he emphasized, we have not 
simply put the hours back in the same 
old way. “The changing lifestyles of our 
customers, as well as our own financial 
requirements” says the PMG, “mean 
that we must examine our window 
service hours and find economical ways 
to open our offices at times most 
convenient to our customers. 

“In this issue of Postal Life, we stress 
the vital role the Postal Service plays in 
the lives and communities of the 
American people. That means we must 


be responsive to their needs and listen 
to their concerns. I am determined to 
enhance the bonds of trust and 
confidence between the American 
people and their Postal Service;” says 
Frank, “and readjusting window service 
hours to meet customer needs is part of 
building that trust.” 

Deputy Postmaster General Michael 
S. Coughlin, who is overseeing the 
window hour readjustment, agrees. “It’s 
not just business as usual,” he says. “We 





“The key to better 
window service is local 
customer needs.” 





have not gone back to the old 8 to 
5 hours, Monday through Friday, nor 
did we ask each office to duplicate 
its previous office hours. We wanted 
each post office to determine the 
service hours most convenient for 
its customers and adjust hours 
accordingly. The key to better 


window service is local customer 
needs.” 


Innovative service 

Readjusting these hours 
demonstrates the Postal Service's 
commitment to providing better 
service while also encouraging 
innovative and creative management 
at the local level. “No one knows 


the community better than local 
managers,” says the Deputy, 
“so they should be determining 
local window hours.” 

Deputy Coughlin pointed out that 
in readjusting hours, local managers 
need to: 


= Assess community needs. 


= Be creative in making staffing and 
scheduling changes (keeping in mind 
national and local agreements). 


s Inform the public of the new hours. 


= Advise local union and management 
organizations and, as a courtesy, 
provide elected officials, such as the 
mayor, city council members, 
and members of Congress, of the 
new hours. 


ws Publicize other programs that 
emphasize convenient postal service 
to customers—Stamps-by-Mail, Stamps 
by Phone, locations of vending 
equipment, and locations of Stamps 
by Consignment. Let the public know 
we care about their needs. 


Deputy Coughlin also emphasizes that 
once the hours are in place, they 
shouldn’t be regarded as unchangeable. 
“Managers should look at their services 
on a regular basis to make sure they are 
meeting local needs. 

“Periodic evaluation of local needs 
must become a management strategy as 
we strive to provide improved, efficient 


o 


service now and into the 1990's: 
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Memories are 
made of this 





Letter writing is 
becoming a lost art, 
perhaps at the price 

of lost knowledge of 
ourselves and our history 


L etters have been called the world’s 
oldest form of communication. For 
centuries they have linked people and 
nations together. People put their 
innermost thoughts in letters, professing 
their loves and fears in the written 
word. Marriages have been proposed, 
lives have been changed, and history 
has been made through the mail. 

“Letters give you special memories 
you can't replace,” says Rose M. 
Gossett, general supervisor in Portland, 
OR. “When my first child was born, I 
wrote him a letter. Now that he’s 
grown, reading that letter brings back 
so many memories. The world doesn't 
stand still, but a letter can give you a 
small piece of the past that does. You 
can see what life was like for a moment 
in time.” 

Writing letters was once an important 
part of people's lives. Quiet evenings 
wete spent writing to a sweetheart, 
acquaintances, friends, an old school 
chum, military buddies, or someone 
recently met with whom you would like 
to be friends. 

But today, letter writing is on the 
decline—personal letters make up less 
than 6 percent of the mail the Postal 
Service handles. Telephone ads 
pronounce, “reach out and touch 
someone,’ and computers zap messages 


Universal 
Postal Union 
Qa 


Letters 
mingle souls 
Donne lOc US 


Gainsborough 
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In honor of the Universal Postal Union’s 
100th birthday in 1974, the Postal Service 
issued a group of eight stamps, each one 
featuring a detail from the work of a master 
painter relating to letter writing. Four of the 
stamp designs bear John Donne’s poetic words, 
“Letters mingle souls,” expressing the timeless 
ability of letters to convey thoughts and feelings. 
From the top, “La Belle Liseue;” by Swiss artist 
Jean Etienne Liotard; “Mrs. John Douglas,” by 
British artist Thomas Gainsborough; “Old Time 
Letter Rack,” by John Fredrick Peto, American. 


around the world. “Don’t forget to 
write!” and “Drop us a line;” are phrases 
fast disappearing from our culture. 
“Letter writing is becoming a lost art,” 
says Sue Ann Craine of the 
Educational Resources and Information 
Center in Urbana, IL. “And it’s a 
shame. Much is lost without letter 
writing. It helps you organize your 
thoughts. And letters give you pieces of 
the past that you can save and re-read.” 


Nine billion letters 

Before counting letter writing 
completely out, we have to realize that 
there are still a lot of letter writers out 
there. After all, 6 percent of 150 billion 
pieces of mail is still nine billion 
letters. Letter writing is still an 
important means of communication for 
many people, and delivering letters is 
an important part of our service to the 
American people. 

Letters are often a lifeline for families 
who are far apart. Graciela Farah, a 
distribution clerk for more than 11 years 
at the Portland Division, left her native 
Cuba 20 years ago, leaving behind her 
parents and a brother and sister. “We 
communicate mainly by writing letters,” 





she says. “Letters link us together. It is 
very difficult, and very expensive, to 
reach my family by telephone, so we 
rely on letters to keep us close. We 
send pictures and tell each other how 
we are doing. My parents know my 
children only through letters.” 

The family of Cheryl Hart, a part- 
time flexible (PTF) clerk in Muskego, 
WI, doesn’t live as far away as Cuba, 
but they do live in other states, and she 
finds letters are the best way to keep in 
touch with them. “I usually write 
letters to my family, most of whom live 
out of state. It’s cheaper than the 
phone, and | can say more.” 

PTF clerk Debbie Westerdahl, Hart’s 
co-worker in Muskego, agrees with her. 
“I write letters to family and friends 
who don't live within the local phoning 
area. | can relay much more 
information in a letter for my money 
than I'd be able to in a long 
distance call.” 


The fast lane 

Even though letter writers are not yet 
extinct, we can’t deny that they aren't 
what they used to be. The fast pace of 
today’s lifestyles is often the culprit 
blamed for the decline in letter writing. 
Larry Humphrey, a mail handler for 17 
years in Portland, OR, who writes 
regularly to congressmen, the president 
and other political leaders, says, “In 
this world of television, video games, 
instant communication and quick 
remedies, few people have the time or 
inclination to write personal letters 
anymore.” 

Katherine Kiser, consumer affairs 
representative for the Milwaukee 
Division, admits that she seldom writes 
letters. “As a working woman with a 
family;’ she says, “my leisure time is 
very limited. At least that is the excuse 
I like to use for not writing when | 
should.” 

A customer account representative 
who wished to remain unnamed said, 
when asked if he wrote letters, “No, 
siree! When I get home I’m tired and | 
want to lean back and read or watch 
my favorite TV programs. We're living 
in a fast-lane society now. We've got 
fast foods, microwave ovens, fast cars, 
and people can get to Europe by 


Concorde in a couple hours. Writing 
letters doesn’t fit in. It’s easier to 
telephone.” 

David Spitzer, superintendent, postal 
operations, Muskego, WI, says that he 
has never been big on letter writing. 
“During the past 10 years, | haven't 
written more than two letters,” he says. 
“That’s partly because my family and 
friends live within my local area, so | 
talk to them in person, but it’s also 
because I’m just not a letter writer.” 


Changing values 

Clinical psychologist Dr. Christopher 
Cummins, of Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center in Washington, DC, 
says, “I believe the main reason people 
don’t write letters as often anymore is 
because we're living in an era of 
complete sociological and cultural 
change. Today, people want things done 
quickly, and, it seems, with less 
intimacy. There's less willingness to take 


Rose M. Gossett, a general supervisor 
in Portland, OR, still writes letters 
because “letters give you special 
memories you can’t replace.” 


Right: Portrait of Michelangelo, detail 
from “The School of Athens,’ by 
Raphael, Italian, 1483-1520; next page 
“Lady Writing a Letter” by Dutch 
artist Gerald Terborch. 


the time to read and write because 
pleasure has a different shade today and 
is measured on a different scale. The 
telephone has supplanted letters as the 
primary means of communication.” 

Even though she writes letters 
regularly, Portland supervisor Rose 
Gossett agrees that our lifestyles have 
changed our letter-writing habits. “The 
world is moving too fast,” she says. 
“Letter writing takes too much time for 
most people today. We have lost the 
personal touch. 

“] still write letters because you can 
articulate things in a letter that you 
might not be able to in person. You 
can tell people how you fee!. And 
letter writing lets you think more 
clearly about what you want to say. | 
know one thing. You have to write 
letters to get letters. But many of the 
people | know don’t write letters 
anymore, so I don’t always get an 
answer. > 
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Worldwide trend 

The trend toward writing fewer letters 
is not peculiar to the United States. 
Michael Schmonck of the Federal 
Republic of Germany's embassy said 


West Germany has the same problem. 
However, he pointed out that “quite 
some time ago” a campaign was 
launched by the post office to 
encourage people to write more 
personal letters. Posters can be seen in 
railway stations, airports, and public 
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places saying, “Schreib mal wieder!”— 
loosely translated as “start writing 
again.” 

Japan also has a “write more often” 
program. The 23rd of each month is set 
aside by the government as letter 
writing day. People, especially children, 
are urged to “write to someone— 
relative, acquaintance, friend” The 23rd 
was chosen through the language itself. 
In Japanese “fu” means “two,” and “me” 
means “three.” Put together as “23”— 









eno he 


vee" 


Letters 
mingle souls 
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“fume”—they also spell the Japanese 
word for “letter.” In addition, emphasis 
is given to this theme once a year with 
special stamps being issued. 

Asked why Japan puts forth so much 
effort to promote letter writing, a 
spokesman said, “It brings our people 
closer together....promotes our 
unity....brightens people's spirits.” 

Other countries have programs to 
encourage letter writing. Both Great 
Britain and Australia have yearly 
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promotions to emphasize the need to 
take the time to write. 


Lost history 

There is a price to be paid for the 
decline of letter writing. People no 
longer leave a history of their lives and 
times (see “History Without Letters,” 
below). The wife of a retired Air Force 
Colonel who had flown B-17s during 
World War II realizes the historic value 
of letters. “1 saved every » 


<a a Larry Humphrey, mail handler in 
Pm Portland, OR, lets his political leaders 
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know his opinions on the issues 
through letters. 








letters just to his wife. Not only do 
they reveal his delightful personal style, 
they provide convincing insights on 
matters ranging from his dealings with 
Stalin to his decision to drop the atom 
bomb. There is even a book filled with 
letters that Truman wrote in moments 
of pique, then wisely filed away 
unmailed.... 

Robert Caro, now at work on the 
second volume of his definitive 
biography of Lyndon Johnson, says the 
historical record abruptly changes in 
the early 1940s, when people began to 
rely on the telephone more than the 
mail. “Through Johnson's detailed 
correspondence with his patron Alvin 
Wirtz and others, you could trace the 
most intricate deals and such matters as 
his stormy relationship with Sam 
Rayburn,” says Caro. “Then, at a crucial 
moment, just when you want to know 
what someone is thinking, you'll run 
into a telegram or note saying ‘Phone 
me tonight? That’s when you feel the 
impact of the telephone right in your 
gut.” In researching LBJ’s role in the 
passage of the 1957 Civil Rights Bill, 
Caro says he has been reduced to 
deciphering scrawls at the bottom of 
telephone message slips. 

Back when the telephone was a 
relatively new contraption, people often 
regarded it as too ephemeral for 
important communications. Averell 
Harriman and Robert Lovett, two great 
statesmen who had been Wall Street 
partners, talked on the phone regularly 
when they were apart and then would 
exchange letters the same afternoon, 
putting to paper what they had said. 
“As I told you over the telephone this 


morning....’they would typically 
begin.... 

Their successors, on the other hand, 
abandoned letters in favor of 
obfuscating memos when it came to 
discussing, say, the Vietnam War. Some 
of the most candid records of that 
period come from times when a few of 
the old statesmen were called in for 
counsel and then, ‘as was their wont, 
exchanged letters about what they had 
discussed.... 

The national penchant for exposing 
as quickly as possible everything done 
by public officials, which i. codified by 
the Freedom of Information Act 
(FOIA), is, on balance, a good thing for 
democracy. But it is not the best thing 
for history. It has taught statesmen to 
be very careful about what they put on 
paper. “For all its advantages, the FOLIA 
inhibits people from writing,” says 
Robert Donovan, whose noted 
biographies of Truman depended heavily 
on letters and frank memos. “Officials 
shred it all now. A lot of serious history 
is vanishing.” 

Future historians will no doubt find 
different source material. Instead of 
rummaging through the Beinecke 
Library at Yale, they will spend their 
time in video archives watching old 
segments of Nightline and the 
MacNeil-Leher report. “So much is 
preserved in audio and visual these 
days,” says Morris, “that it gives you 
much of a person's life and demeanor.” 
Well, yes, the historians of the next 
century will be a lot more accurate in 
their portrayal of how people looked 
and spoke. But it is naive to believe 


that the way Caspar Weinberger answers 


a Ted Koppel question about America’s 
stake in the Persian Gulf could provide 
the same candid insight that is 
available in Dean Acheson's letter to 
his daughter on the same subject during 
the Iranian crisis 41 years ago. 

One solution would be to make it 
once again respectable—perhaps even 
mandatory—to tape important 
discussions and phone conversations for 
the historical record. The tapes would 
become the property of the National 
Archives and could be tightly sealed 
from all scrutiny for at least two 
decades, the way that sensitive 
diplomatic cables were generally treated 
before the Freedom of Information Act 
came along. But aside from the legal 
and practical questions involved, such 
an idea would face philosophic 
objections: it could be seen as both an 
unwarranted invasion of privacy and a 
dangerous attempt to preserve the 
privacy of important exchanges. 

Then again, preserving such a record 
may not be worth the vast effort, 
expense or constraints involved. After 
all, only history is at stake. But if top 
officials knew in the back of their 
minds that future generations were 
listening in, it might have a salutary 
effect on the present. Had the 
judgment of history been hovering over 
their shoulders, the architects of the 
Iran-contra affair, for example, might 
have reflected a moment longer on the 
long-term implications of their actions. 
Indeed, the dulling of our historical 
sense could be one reason that the U.S. 
needs so many special prosecutors 
these days. = 
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one of his letters;” she said. “They were 
so informative and just packed with 
excitement.” 

The Colonel says, “You know, I read 
some of those letters now and then. 
And it’s funny how the feelings I had 
at the time | wrote them sometimes 
come flooding back in waves. And it’s 
exciting. | can relive the adventure and 
strangeness....the fear....all that. Why, 
sometimes I’m able to recall little 
insignificant things that I'd long 
forgotten. Letters add depth—a third 
dimension—to the memory.’ 

The 45-year-old V-Mail letters, 
written by sailors on a ship during 
World War II and found unmailed in 
1986 in a North Carolina attic, bring 
home the point that letters endure 
where other means of communication 
do not. Some of the writers never came 
home from the war, and their loved 
ones had another memory of them 
through the letters. 
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Expressing feelings 

Writer, philosopher Leo F. Buscaglia 
thinks that letters give us the 
opportunity to say exactly what we feel. 
“We have time to reflect and say things 
the way we want them said,” he writes. 
“T’m all for face-to-face communication, 
but, for whatever reason, we don't 
always say in person what we really feel. 
Sometimes it helps to sort out our 
feelings in quiet, then capture them 
on paper.” 

Portland mail handler Larry 
Humphrey agrees. He thinks letter 
writing is perfect for someone who is 
shy. “I can take the time to compose 
my thoughts,” he says. “I can take my 
time and be more eloquent in a letter 
than | can in person. I like to sit down 
with a cup of coffee and think about 
what I am going to say.” 

For high school English teacher Leah 
Wendt, love came through the mail. 
Her husband, Roy Wendt, a postal clerk 


Katherine Kiser, (top) consumer affairs 
representative, Debbie Westerdahl, PTF 
clerk, and Cheryl Hart, PTF clerk, agree 
that letter writing isn’t what it used to be. 
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in Kalamazoo, MI, proposed through 
letters. “The mail is a wonderful way of 
taking the edge off introductions or first 
meetings,” she says. “If the lover of your 
dreams doesn’t answer the letter, at 
least it isn’t as humiliating as a face-to- 
face confrontation. The Postal Service 
does a wonderful job of shortening the 
distance and bringing potential friends 
and sweethearts together.” 

Lee Iacocca, president of Chrysler 
says, “Writing a letter makes you 
organize your thoughts,” he says. “In an 
era of instant and sometimes garbled 
communications, letter writing is still a 
most effective way of getting your ideas 
and feelings across.” 


New age 

Some experts see the day coming 
when people will be sending full color 
video letters to each other. They will 
routinely use home video cameras and 
tape decks to correspond. The family 
will be seated comfortably together, and 
members will take turns being taped as 
they “visit” the friends tc whom they'll 
send the tape. Family birthdays and 
special events will be taped and 
shared with far-away family and friends. 

But when we are all busy “writing” to 
each other via video, some small grace 
will be lost, another notch etched in a 
society that no longer values the 
written word. A letter becomes a 
permanent record of our feelings, 
opinions, likes and dislikes. It is both a 
link with our past, a hands-on piece of 
history that tells us something about 
the way we were, and a link with our 
present, a way to communicate with 
our friends and family. 

As the English poet John Donne 
wrote: “More than kisses, letters mingle 
souls; for thus friends absent speak.” = 


Humorist Garrison Keillor still writes 
letters. See pp. 20-21 for his tips on 


“How to write a personal letter.” 





o paraphrase Art Linkletter, 


kids draw the darndest things! WB 


Their pictures often show us 
truths that we adults overlook or 
undervalue. 

This issue of Postal Life celebrates 
“The Postal Family,’ and as part of that 
celebration, we'd like you to ask your 
children or grandchildren to share their 
talents with all postal people. 

We want your children to draw their 
concept of “What my mom or dad (or 
grandmother or grandfather) does at the 
post office.” 

Three winners will be selected in 
each of two age categories: six and 
younger and seven through 12. The 
first-, second-, and third-place prizes will 
be a $50, $25, and $10 gift certificate 
to the mail order catalog of the 
winners’ choice. The winners will also 
have their artwork reproduced in future 
issues of Postal Life. 

Ask your children to enter the 
contest. Whether they win or not, you 
will find it fun to see what kind of 
picture they have of you at work. 


RULES: 


1. Entrants must be the children or 
grandchildren of a postal employee. 
2. Entries must be original artwork 
depicting the artist’s concept of “What 


my mom, dad, grandmother or 
grandfather does at the post office.” 

3. Artists may enter as many drawings 
as they like, but an official entry blank 


ENTRY BLANK 


Age category: [ ] six or younger 
[ ] seven through 12 


or a facsimile must accompany each 
entry. Be sure that the correct age 
category is marked. 
4. A title and/or a brief story may 
accompany the artwork, but it is not 
required. 
5. Entries become the property of the 
U. S. Postal Service and cannot be 
returned. 
6. Entries must be postmarked by 
midnight December 1, 1988. 
7. Send entries to: 

Children’s Art Contest, 

US. Postal Service Headquarters, 

Room 5300, 

Washington, DC 20260-3100. 


Send entries to: 

Children’s Art Contest 

U.S. Postal Service, Headquarters, Room 5300, 
Washington, DC 20260-3100 





Child's name 





Mailing address 








Telephone (home) 


(Parent's work no.) 


C) Parent (JGrandparent 





Name of postal employee relation 





Office where employed 


Job title 
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“Let us bind these people to us with 
a chain that can never be broken,” said 
George Washington when he called for 
the establishment of a postal system in 
1783 that would reach all across the 
nation. 

And for more than 200 years, that 
has been the role of the Postal Service. 
Whether you live in New York City or 
the furthest reaches of Alaska, you can 
easily contact your family and friends 
through the mail. The Postal Service 
today, as in Washington's time and 
down through the years of the nation’s 
growth and development, serves all 
Americans, linking families together 
and playing a vital role in their lives. 

Postmaster General Anthony M. 
Frank believes in this bond between the 
Postal Service and the American 
people: “Our work touches the lives of 
the American people six days a week. 
Postal carriers and clerks are more than 
just ‘government employees’ They are 
also neighbors and friends to our 
customers. 

“This one-on-one relationship with 
the American people is our special trust 
and privilege. It makes the Postal 
Service unique among public 
institutions. It is a relationship we must 
appreciate and nurture. 

“Toward that end, I am pleased that 
we have begun restoring the window 
service hours that were cut this past 
spring to comply with budget cuts 
ordered by Congress. Restoring these 
hours should help us regain some of the 
confidence in our service lost because 
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To emphasize its role 
in American history 
and its power to link 
people together, the 

Postal Service is 

encouraging people to 
develop a sense of 
history and tradition. 
Fill in the chart on 
pages 12 & 13 and 

learn more about your 

own history. 





of those cuts and because of the recent 
rate increase. We also have asked 
managers not to return simply to their 
previous hours, but to examine their 
customers’ needs and identify those 
times that would provide the best 
service. Service is an important 
tradition in the Postal Service, one we 
must strengthen and nurture. 

“Being part of the community is 
another postal tradition that must be 
strengthened. The Postal Service plays a 
major role in knitting American 
communities together. In this issue of 
Postal Life, an article on General 
Delivery [p.16] shows how this 
important service helps link people 
together, particularly people who might 
not otherwise have a means of 
receiving mail or communicating with 
their loved ones. The Census, another 
important service provided to the 
American public and today 
accomplished entirely through the mail, 
is also featured [p.17]. 

“The Postal Service is part of the 
fabric of American life. We do more 
than deliver the mail. We deliver ideas 
and dreams and help preserve our 
heritage through communications,” 
Postmaster General Frank says. 

“T think it is a shame that kids today 
don’t have much of a relationship with 
their past. American families no longer 
stay in one place, building roots 
generation after generation. In today’s 
fast-paced culture, members of families 
are often separated by large distances, 
growing up with little knowledge of 





their own families or their place in 
history.” 


Family tree 

PMG Frank sees the Postal Service 
and letter writing as ways to rediscover 
and restore part of that lost heritage. 
“Letters provide an important link 
between families,’ he says. 

“Grandparents often ‘meet’ their 
grandchildren through an exchange of 
letters and pictures long before they see 
each other face to face. Families can 
maintain contact with each other 
through the mail no matter how far 
apart they might live. 

“To encourage people to learn about 
their past and to develop a sense of 
history and tradition, we are launching 
a ‘Plant a Family Tree} effort in post 
offices across the country. People will 
be able to pick up a fill-in free family 
tree to trace their family’s history. 
Learning more about our family history 
can help bind us more closely to our 


families, to our past and to our country. 
It can also help us understand the 
importance of history and the vital role 
the Postal Service played in the history 
of our nation as it developed from 13 
colonies along the Atlantic to a mighty 
expanse of 50 states reaching from 


Alaska to Florida and Hawaii to Maine. 

“As a member of the ‘postal family’ 
you also might like to find the link 
with your family’s past through your 
family tree, so we have included a fill-in 
family tree for you on the next page. 
Have some fun by tracing your family 
history. You also might want to pass a 
copy on to your family and friends or to 
your children’s teacher. 

“And begin to make your own history 
by writing letters to your family and 
friends. Letters give you a piece of 
history that you can hold on to for 
generations.” = 


Share your life 

If you trace your family tree, write and 
share your experience with your fellow 
employees. We'll print some of the best in 
POSTAL LIFE. 
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Your Spouse Family 


BORN WHERE: 














DIED WHERE: : YOUR NAME 





FATHER 


Children BORN: 


WHERE: 





DIED: 





WHERE: 





BORN WHERE: 





GRANDFATHER 





BORN: 


WHERE: 
BORN WHERE: B DIED: 








WHERE: 














BORN WHERE: 








GREAT GRANDFATHER 
BORN: 





BORN WHERE: WHERE: 





DIED: 
WHERE: 


Father’s brothers and sisters 








GREAT GRANDMOTHER 
BORN: 





WHERE: 





MARRIED TO: DIED: 


WHERE: 





CHILDREN: 








GREAT GRANDFATHER 
MARRIED TO: BORN: 











CHILDREN: 














MARRIED TO: GREAT GRANDMOTHER 
BORN: 
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Your Brothers and Sisters 
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MARRIED TO: 
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GREAT GRANDMOTHER 
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A Family Affair 


Working for the Postal Service is a tradition for these families 


We are all part of the “postal family,” 
but some of us are part of a postal family 
within the postal family. For many 
employees, the Postal Service is a 
tradition. Husbands and wives, fathers 
and sons, brothers and sisters—work 
together in post offices across the 
country. And in some families, the 
tradition has continued through 
generations, from grandfather to 
father to son. 

Deputy Postmaster General Michael 
Coughlin’s father was a letter carrier in 
Waterloo, IA, for 27 years, and he has a 
brother who is a clerk in Cedar Falls, 
IA. “My father took great pride in 
working for the Postal Service?’ says 
Deputy Coughlin, “just as I do” 


Seeing double 

Identical twins Sam and Joe Teresi 
startle many of the customers on their 
routes in Menlo Park, CA. They became 
letter carriers on the same day in 1951 
and have stayed close, on and off the 
job, ever since. 

“We've confused a lot of people who 
see one of us in one place and then the 
other one of us in another place a few 
minutes later” says Sam. “We used to 
deliver our routes on bicycle, and one 
day this lady on a bus saw me delivering 
my route, then a few miles 
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up the road saw my brother delivering 


his route, and she couldn't figure out how 


I could have beaten the bus on 
my bicycle?” 

The brothers are both married, and 
each has a son and a daughter. They 
also have been known to buy the same 
things without each other knowing. 
“We're a close-knit family” says Joe, or 
was that Sam? 


Togetherness 

Jerry and Phyllis Lalour, letter carriers 
for the Stapleton Station in the Staten 
Island, NY, Post Office, say that they 


haven't encountered any problems 
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Salt Lake City brothers 
Bill, Mike, Gus, and Steve 
Chaus are close on and off 


the job. 


working together and being married. In 
fact, they say, working together has 
helped make their marriage even better. 

They work side by side in the morning 
when they are casing the mail for their 
routes, and since their routes cross paths 
several times, they see each other often 
during the day. 

“We like to be together.” says Jerry, 
who has been a carrier for 11 years. “The 
more we see each other, the better.” 
Married for 10 years and the parents of 
three small children, the Lalours think 
being letter carriers for the Postal Service 
is the ideal job for people with 
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Customers have a hard time telling Menlo Park, CA, identical twin 


letter carriers Sam and Joe Teresi apart. 





Native Staten Islanders, the Lalours 
grew up together. “Working together as 
carriers for the Postal Service really 
makes us feel like we are part of this 
community,” says Phyllis, who has been 
a carrier for four years. 

“You form relationships with your 
customers. You see their kids grow up 
and get married,” says Jerry. “We've 
been invited to lots of barbecues and 
weddings, and sadly, more than one 
wake. Working together for the Postal 
Service means we are part of our own 
family, the postal family, and the 
community family.” 


Family pride 

On January 19, 1982, Branch 139 of 
the National Association of Postal 
Supervisors signed up three newly 
promoted supervisors. A look at the 
printout of new supervisors showed 
three people all listed with the same 
last name—Chaus—with identical 
Social Security numbers except for the 
last digits, which were 0, 2, and 3. 
Thinking there might have been a 
mistake, the national secretary made 
a call to find out if there had been 
an error. 

It wasn’t a mistake. All three of the 
new members were brothers and had 
been promoted on the same day. And, 
it so happened, there was another 
brother, a letter-sorting machine 
operator, who had the missing number 
1 as the last digit in his Social 
Security number. 

The four brothers, Bill, Mike, Gus 
and Steve Chaus, who all started as 
craft employees, applied for their Social 
Security numbers on the same day and 
all work for the Salt Lake City Post 
Office. Bill, the oldest, is currently the 
manager for logistics and distribution 
systems for the Salt Lake City Division; 
Mike is a postal operations specialist, 
Gus is a tour superintendent, and 
Steve, the youngest brother, is a 
general supervisor. 

The Postal Service is a family affair 
for the Chauses. Their father George 
Chaus served as a distribution clerk 
with the Salt Lake City Post Office for 
34 years. “Like him,” says Bill Chaus, 
“we are all proud to work for the 
Postal Service.’s= 


Searching 


the past 


_ This clerk found some 
famous branches in his 
family tree 


When Bruce Campbell Adamson went 


| in search of his past, he opened a page 
| of American and postal history. A 


distribution clerk at the Santa Cruz, CA, 


| Post Office, Adamson traced his family 
| tree back several hundred years and found 
| some surprises. 


Adamson's fourth great grandfather 


| Rufus Easton, was appointed as the first 
| postmaster of St. Louis, U. S. Attorney 
| General, and judge of the Louisiana 

_ Territory by Thomas Jefferson. Adamson 
| has letters written by Thomas Jefferson, 
| Aaron Burr, Gideon Granger (Postmaster 
| General from 1801 to 1814), Dewitt 


| Clinton, James Madison, James Monroe 


and Abraham Lincoln regarding Easton 


| and his family. One of the letters from 

| Gideon Granger to Rufus Easton implores 
| Easton not to participate in a duel with 

| Aaron Burr. Considering that Burr had 

| shot and killed Alexander Hamilton in a 


previous duel, Easton was probably wise 


| to take Granger's advice. 


Adamson has written a history of 


| Easton and is currently lobbying the 


Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Committee for 
a Rufus Easton stamp. According to 
Adamson, “Next to Benjamin Franklin, 
Rufus Easton is probably the most 
colorful character in the early history of 
the post office” 

Other branches of his family tree he 
has uncovered include his great-great- 
grandfather on his mother’s side, George 
W. Ely, secretary of the New York Stock 
Exchange from 1874-1900 and 1905-1919 
and Abner Bartlett, his third great- 
grandfather who was in charge of 
building the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York. An llth great-grandfather was 
the First Lord Baltimore, George Calvert, 
who wrote the state of Maryland’s 
constitution, and a 10th great-grandfather 


was Leonard Calvert, the first governor 
of Maryland. 

In his research, Adamson also 
uncovered information about his father, 
Douglas Adamson, who sailed around the 
world when he was 19 and was a famous 
disc jockey in Hollywood during the 
1940’s. Among his family papers, 
Adamson found a letter to his father 
from Franklin Roosevelt, so he wrote to 
the FDR Library, and they supplied him 
with a copy of the letter his father had 
written to Roosevelt. Adamson’s uncle, 
Harold Adamson, wrote music for the 
movies, including “Around the World in 
Eighty Days,’ and was nominated for an 
Oscar five times. 

Adamson gathered much of the 
information about his famous ancestors 
from old family letters, records and 
scrapbooks. He also wrote to newspapers, 
consulted genealogical societies and 
historical societies of several states, and 
did research at the library of the 
Mormon Church in Los Angeles, CA. 

“It has been very exciting tracing my 
family tree)” he says. “I found out many 
things nobody in the family knew about. 
I'm very proud of my heritage.” » 
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Portrait of Rufus Easton, a famous 
member of Santa Cruz, CA, clerk 
Bruce Adamson’s family. Courtesy of 
Robert Easton. 
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Window to 
the world 


General Delivery fills a 
special need for people 
without permanent 
addresses. 


by David Mazer 


These are people who are often 
America’s lost souls—people without a 
permanent address, travelers, people on 
the move, people down on their luck— 
but they still get their mail every day. 

At a small window at the Metropolitan 
Post Office in downtown Los Angeles, 
about 200 people show up each day to 
receive letters from home, checks from 
government agencies, and magazines and 
newspapers through a unique Postal 
Service function, General Delivery. 
About 500,000 people a day come up to 
windows like this all across the country. 

It’s the oldest type of delivery in the 
Postal Service. Any mail addressed to an 
individual’s name, General Delivery, Los 
Angeles, CA, will come to this window. 
And the same is true for every city or 
town in the United States. 

“It’s for the people who live on the 
streets, in the alleys, and the missions,” 
says Jonetta Lewis, the clerk who has 
been working at this window since 1978. 
“But it’s also for the visitors from out-of- 
state and out-of-the-country who are just 
here for a few days.” 

Lewis has six large cases where she 
sorts letters, large envelopes, newspapers 
and magazines. It’s the only place in the 
entire post office where the sortation is 
done by the customer’s name. 


The “regulars” 

Manager Larry Moore says Lewis knows 
many of the people who come to her 
window and she knows how to deal with 
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David Mazer is Communications Manager for 
the Los Angeles Division. 
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Clerk Jonetta Lewis meets all kinds of 
people from all over the world at the 
General Delivery window in 

Los Angeles. 


them. “If you spend just an hour with 
Lewis at her window, you will see a 
cross-section of people, may of whom she 
recognizes as ‘regulars’” 

Rose Marie L., who says she lives 
under the freeway, stopped by to see if 
there was any mail from her mother or 
sister in Pennsylvania. A middle-aged 
woman, Rose Marie says she depends on 
the Postal Service for news of home. 

Robert H., who says he recently had a 
heart attack and was in the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, now lives on 
the street. He's going back East so he 
came by to put a hold on his mail. He 
told Lewis that he'll mail her a 
forwarding address when he gets to 
New York. 

Leslie D., a dapper gentleman who 
proudly proclaimed that he was 83, said 
“I move around a lot. I’m in Pittsburgh, 
I’m in Chicago, or some other place, but 
I can always come to General Delivery to 
get my mail.” 


The travelers 

Some of the people who use General 
Delivery are just traveling. Revital R., a 
25-year-old woman from Israel, has been 
vacationing in the states for two months. 
She received mail in New York City 
when she first arrived in the United 
States and then in several other cities as 
she worked her way across the country. 
She is getting her mail in 
Los Angeles now and will be going to 
San Francisco shortly. She received letters 
from her parents and newspapers when 
she stopped by the Metropolitan Station 
at the corner of Ninth and Broadway. 

By adhering to a schedule, a traveler 
can cross the nation and receive mail at 
a different city every few days merely by 
informing correspondents of the 
approximate date that he or she will be 
in a city. Lewis gets quite a few of those 
people, especially during the summer. 

Another facet of General Delivery is 
people who move their household goods. 
“T’'ve gotten as much as five hampers full 
of parcels for one individual?’ she 
exclaims. “Some of these people send 
suitcases full of clothes plus boxes of 
household goods. After they get here and 
find a permanent home, they come by to 
get their goods. 


A vital service 

There is no charge for General 
Delivery. But, Lewis is quick to point 
out, proper identification is required to 
receive this mail. ID usually means a 
Social Security card, passport, driver's 
license or Medicare card. 

Lewis says when she first started this 
job most of the General Delivery 
recipients were men. “But it’s just about 
evenly divided between men and women 
now.” 

Most people don’t know about General 
Delivery. It’s a small portion 
of the more than 500 million pieces of 
mail the Postal Service delivers 
each day. 

But it is now, and always has been, a 
vital part of the Postal Service. To 
Jonetta Lewis, and the other employees 
around the country who handle this 
unique type of mail, it’s an opportunity 
to be a window to the world. = 





The right 


count 


Correct addresses are vital 
to the success of the 1990 
Census, so this fall the 
Postal Service is reviewing 
88 million of them for the 
Census Bureau 


APOC is here. 

What's an APOC, you ask? APOC 
stands for Advance Post Office Check, 
and it is a method of verifying addresses 
for the upcoming 1990 Census. 

The key to a good Census is a 
complete and accurate address list. 
During APOC, the Postal Service will 
review more than 88 million addresses for 
the Census Bureau to ensure that they 
are accurate. 

APOC is similar to the address 
sequencing services provided to our 
mailers. We will verify, correct and/or add 
missing addresses, identify special places, 
and provide location information. 
However, since special definitions are 
associated with the Census, the Training 
and Development Department has 
developed instructions for all employees 
who are involved in this operation. 

APOC will be accomplished in three 
parts. During APOC 1, which started in 
September, city carriers in more than 
6,300 ZIP Codes will review 56 million 
addresses. The addresses were purchased 
by the Census Bureau from commercial 
vendors. 

APOC 2 and 3 are tentatively 
scheduled for February and May of 1989. 
They will involve a total of 32 million 
addresses in more than 15,000 post 
offices from lists developed by the Census 
Bureau. 

APOCs 2 and 3 will also include some 
rural routes, highway contract routes and 
box sections. 

The Census Bureau is now in the 
process of listing those addresses and may 


seek some information from local 
postmasters. (See Postal Bulletin dated July 
21, 1988, for specifics.) 


Planning came first 

Planning for the Postal Service's role in 
the Census started years ago. The Bureau 
and the Postal Service have been jointly 
testing procedures since 1983 in various 
locations around the country, including 
North Dakota, New Jersey, Florida, 
California, Texas, Mississippi, Missouri 
and Washington. 

In 1985, a joint Census/USPS task 
force was established to provide an 
organized and continuing channel of 
communication between the Census 
Bureau and the USPS. In 1987, a USPS 
Headquarters Task Force with 
representatives from 14 departments was 
formed to plan all aspects of postal 
assistance to the Bureau. 

A network of field people throughout 
the country working on the census has 
also been instrumental in the planning 
process. 


The results 

The Census Bureau will use the results 
of APOC to update its address files for 
the enumeration and produce the 
addressed questionnaires that will be 
delivered in March 1990 for the April 1 
Census Day. 

Correct information from the Census is 
vital because the data is used, among 
other things, to determine congressional 
representation and the allocation of 


billions of dollars of federal funds. 
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Some post offices are not included in 
any of the APOCs. In 1990, the Postal 
Service will deliver simplified addressed 
questionnaires in the more rural parts of 
America, so it is not necessary to review 
address lists for these areas. 

The Postal Service performs work for 
the Bureau under an Interagency 
Agreement. Consistent with our policy 
in assisting other federal agencies, the 
Postal Service is reimbursed for the work 
we do on behalf of the Census Bureau. 
The costs are determined at Headquarters 
and a bill covering the work nationwide 
is sent to the Bureau. It is important 
that the Postal Service adheres to the 
specifications of the agreement and gives 
the Bureau the highest quality product it 
can. 

The Postal Service was first involved in 
the Census in 1960, and with each 
succeeding Census, our participation has 
grown. In 1970, questionnaires were 
mailed to more than 60 percent of the 
households in America, and for the first 
time people were asked to mail them 
back instead of having the Census pick 
them up. 

In 1980, the Postal Service delivered 
more than 92 million questionnaires with 
a return rate of 83 percent. In 1990, 
more than 100 million questionnaires will 
go out to more than 90 percent of 
American households. 

The Census is an enormous 
undertaking, and the challenge to the 
Postal Service is to do the job right the 
first time. There won't be a second 
chance. = 
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A WINNER 
AMONG WINNERS 


The Outstanding Handicapped Employees honor us with their courage 


Thomas J. Ludovico, 1988's 
Outstanding Handicapped 
Employee, never gave up on himself. 


His doctors said he would never walk, 
yet he joined the Postal Service in 
1979 as a letter carrier. This year’s 
Outstanding Handicapped Employee, 
Thomas J. Ludovico doesn’t know the 
meaning of the word “can’t.” 

The former postmaster of Sierra 
Madre, CA, in the Western Region, 
Ludovico was recently promoted to his 
current position of director of field 
operations, Pasadena, CA. 

Initially reluctant about allowing 
himself to be nominated for the 
Outstanding Handicapped Employee 
Award, he says, “I finally decided 
maybe I could show some kids out 
there that they can do good things 
with their lives.” 

Telling his audience at the 
Outstanding Handicapped Employees’ 
luncheon in Washington, DC, that he 
had spent his life “trying not to be left 
on the bench,” Ludovico said that he 
had mixed feelings about accepting the 
honor: “I have devoted my life to 
becoming as normal as you. Now here | 
am accepting an award for not being 
normal.” 

Born with cerebral palsey and 
diagnosed as an epileptic while a small 
child, Ludovico knew first hand the 
cruelty often meted out to the 
handicapped, but he never despaired 
and fought back with a sense of humor. 
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He says that was 

due mainly to his 

mother, to whom 

he dedicated his 

award. “She gave 

new meaning to 

the word nag,” he 

says. “She never 

gave up on me, 

so I never gave up on myself.” 


All winners 

Postmaster General Tony Frank, in 
presenting the awards to this year’s 
nominees, said he was troubled by two 
words: winner and disability. “We are 
not naming a winner here,” he said. 
“We are naming a winner among 
winners. And,” he added, “we are here 
not to recognize disability, but to 
celebrate the triumph of ability over 
disability. We honor these employees as 
they honor us with their example of 
courage.” 

David Charters, Senior Assistant 
Postmaster General for Human 
Resources, pointed out that there are 35 
million disabled people in America. 
“These people are an inspiration to us 
all?” he told the luncheon audience. 
“They send us a message that if they 
can do their jobs and do them so well, 
then the rest of us should certainly be 
able to do ours.” 


Ludovico was joined by the honorees 
from the other regions and from 
Headquarters: 


David Starr, Eastern Region, general 
supervisor of mails at the Suburban 
Maryland General Mail Facility, has 
had a perfect attendance record for the 
past four years in spite of being in a 
wheelchair, the result of a sledding 
accident whén he was 15. Starr, who 
joined the Postal Service in 1965 as a 
part-time flexible clerk, decided that 
instead of giving up on life, he was 
going to make the most of it: “We are 
put on earth not just to exist, but to 
live life to the fullest?” And that’s 
exactly what he does. 

Matthew Haishun, Northeast Region, 
a clerk-typist from the Westchester, NY, 
Division, began his postal career in 
1973 as a mail handler. Two years later, 
his back was broken in an automobile 
accident, leaving him paralyzed from 
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The 1988 Regional Outstanding 
Handicapped Employees, -r David Starr, 
Eastern Region; Matthew Haishun, 
Northeast Region; Peter Bursenos, 
Headquarters; Cesta Ayers, Southern 
Region; Lyle Carman, Central Region. 


the waist down. After three years of 
surgery and rehabilitation, he came 
back to the Postal Service. Haishun, 
who works to promote the hiring of 
disabled persons, is always tackling extra 
projects. One of his projects, a safety 
captain’s network and newsletter, has 
received nationwide recognition from 
the National Safety Council. 

Lyle Carman, Central Region, a rural 
carrier from Chamberlain, SD, lost his 
arm in a farming accident in 1963, yet 
he refused to let that accident change 
his outlook on life or his work 
performance. As a rural carrier, he has 
logged in more than 200,000 miles 
without an accident and has averaged 
99 percent in all his delivery audits. 
According to friends and family, 
Carman, who is active in his 
community and his church, “puts 
everything he's got into everything he 
does.” 

Cesta Ayers, Southern Region, a 
communications specialist for the San 
Antonio Division, lost his lower right 
leg in a land mine explosion in 
Vietnam, yet he, and the people he 
works with, don’t consider him 
“handicapped.” Ayers, who joined the 
Postal Service as a mail handler in 
1983, is active in many community 
groups and charitable organizations. He 
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says, “I believe that personal 
involvement is the only way to make a 
difference.” 

Peter Bursenos, a computer systems 
analyst in the Document Control 
Division at Headquarters, tackles his 
work with energy and enthusiasm even 
though a battle with polio when he was 
12 left him unable to walk without 
crutches. Whether it’s coaching little 
league football, giving blood, or coming 
up with innovative suggestions on the 
job, Bursenos, says, “Handicapped or 
not, the only thing I ask of an 
employer is opportunity. With the 
Postal Service, the opportunity is 
there.”s 
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How to write 
a personal letter 


by Garrison Keillor 


Z | 
P, AF iy ; 
Garrison Keillor, 
that will bring joy into the life of someone you love. 


We shy persons need to write a 
letter now and then, or else we'll 
dry up and blow away. It’s true. And 
I speak as one who loves to reach 
for the phone, dial the number, 
and talk. I say, “Big Bopper here — 
what's shakin’, babes?” The tele- 
phone is to shyness what Hawaii is 
to February, it’s a way out of the 
woods, and yet: a letter is better. 


Such a sweet gift 


Such a sweet gift —a piece of 
handmade writing, in an envelope 
that is not a bill, sitting in our 
friend’s path when she trudges 
home from a long day spent among 
wahoos and savages, a day our 
words will help repair. They don't 
need to be immortal, just sincere. 
She can read them twice and again 
tomorrow: You're someone I care 


about, Corinne, and think of often 
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author of the best-selling books, Happy to Be 
Here and Lake Wobegon Days, tells you how to write a letter 


and every time I do you 
make me smile. 

We need to write, 
otherwise nobody 
will know who we 
are. They will have 
only a vague impres- 
sion of us as A Nice 
Person, because 
frankly, we don't 
shine at conversa- 
tion, we lack 
the confidence to 
thrust our faces for 
ward and say, “Hi, 
I’m Heather Hooten, 
let me tell you about 
my week.” Mostly we 
say “Uh-huh” and 
“Oh really.” People 
smile and look over 
our shoulder, looking 
for someone else to 
talk to. 

So a shy person sits down and 
writes a letter. To be known by 
another person — to meet and talk 
freely on the page — to be close 
despite distance. To escape from 
anonymity and be our own sweet 
selves and express the music of 
our souls. 

Same thing that moves a 
giant rock star to sing his 
heart out in front of 123,000 
people moves us to take ball- 
point in hand and write a few 


“If you like to receive mail as much as I do, here's one 
infallible rule: To get a letter, you’ ve got to send a letter.” 


lines to our dear Aunt Eleanor. We 
want to be known. We want her to 
know that we have fallen in love, 
that we quit our job, that we're 
moving to New York, and we want 
to say a few things that might not 
get said in casual conversation: 
thank you for what you've meant to 
me, I am very happy right now. 


Skip the guilt 
The first step in writing letters 
is to get over the guilt of not writ- 
ing. You dont “owe” anybody a let- 
ter. Letters are a gift. The burning 
shame you feel when you see 
unanswered mail makes it harder to 
pick up a pen and makes for a 
cheerless letter when you finally do. 
I feel bad about not writing, but I’ve 
been so busy, etc. Skip this. Few 
letters are obligatory, and they are 
Thanks for the wonderful gift and I 
am terribly sorry to hear about 
George's death and Yes, you're wel- 
come to stay with us next month, and 
not many more than that. Write 
those promptly if you want to keep 
your friends. Don’t worry about the 
others, except love letters, of 
course. When your true love writes 
Dear Light of My Life, Joy of My 
Heart, O Lovely Pulsating Core 
of My Sensate Life, some 
response is called for. 
Some of the 
best letters 
are tossed off 
in a burst of 
inspiration, 
so keep your 
writing stuff 
in one place 
where you can 
sit down for a 
few minutes 
and Dear Roy, 





I am in the middle of an essay for 
International Paper but thought I'd 
drop you a line. Hi to your sweetie too 
dash off a note to a pal. Envelopes, 
stamps, address book, everything 
in a drawer so you can write fast 
when the pen is hot. 

A blank white 8” x 11” sheet 
can look as big as Montana if the 
pens not so hot — try a smaller page 
and write boldly. Or use a note card 
with a piece of fine art on the front; 
if your letter ain't good, at least 
they get the Matisse. Get a pen 
that makes a sensuous line, get a 
comfortable typewriter, a friendly 
word processor — whichever feels 


ment: I’m sitting at the kitchen table 
on a rainy Saturday morning. Every- 
one is gone and the house is quiet. Let 
your simple description of the pres- 
ent moment lead to something 
else, let the letter drift gently along. 


Take it easy 


The toughest letter to crank 
out is one that is meant to impress, 
as we all know from writing job 
applications; if it’s hard work to slip 
off a letter to a friend, maybe you're 
trying too hard to be terrific. A let- 
ter is only a report to someone who 
already likes you for reasons other 
than your brilliance. Take it easy. 


“Outrage, confusion, love — whatever is in your mind, let it find a way w the page.” 


easy to the hand. 

Sit for a few minutes with the 
blank sheet in front of you, and 
meditate on the person you will 
write to, let your friend come to 
mind until you can almost see her 
or him in the room with you. 
Rernember the last time you saw 
each other and how your friend 
looked and what you said and what 
perhaps was unsaid between you, 
and when your friend becomes real 
to you, start to write. 


Tell us what you’re doing 


Write the salutation — Dear You 
—and take a deep breath and 
plunge in. A simple declarative sen- 
tence will do, followed by another 
and another and another. Tell us 
what you're doing and tell it like 
you were talking to us. Don’t think 
about grammar, don't think about 
lit’ry style, don't try to write dramat- 
ically, just give us your news. Where 
did you go, who did you see, what 
did they say, what do you think? 

If you don't know where to 
begin, start with the present mo- 


Don't worry about form. It’s not 
a term paper. When you come to 
the end of one episode, just start a 
new paragraph. You can go from a 
few lines about the sad state of rock 
’n roll to the fight with your mother 
to your fond memories of Mexico 
to your cat's urinary tract infection 
to a few thoughts on personal 
indebtedness to the kitchen sink 
and what's in it. The more you 
write, the easier it gets, and when 
you have a True True Friend to 


write to, a compadre, a soul sibling, 
then it’s like driving a car down a 
country road, you just get behind 
the keyboard and press on the gas. 

Don't tear up the page and start 
over when you write a bad line — 
try to write your way out of it. 
Make mistakes and plunge on. Let 
the letter cook along and let your- 
self be bold. Outrage, confusion, 
love — whatever is in your mind, 
let it find a way to the page. Writ- 
ing is a means of discovery, always, 
and when you come to the end and 
write Yours ever or Hugs and Kisses, 
you'll know something you didn't 
when you wrote Dear Pal. 


An object of art 


Probably your friend will put 
your letter away, and it'll be read 
again a few years from now — 
and it will improve with age. 
And forty years from now, 
your friend's grandkids 
will dig it out of the attic 
and read it, a sweet and 
precious relic of the an- 
cient Eighties that gives 
them a sudden clear glimpse of you 
and her and the world we old-timers 
knew. You will then have created an 
object of art. Your simple lines about 
where you went, who you saw, what 
they said, will speak to those chil- 
dren and they will feel in their 
hearts the humanity of our times. 
You can't pick up a phone and 
call the future and tell them about 
our times. You have to pick up a 
piece of paper. 


Focsrcton fe: lla 








Letters link friends and family together and bring generations 
closer. They are pieces of history, or as Keillor puts it, “‘ancient 
relics” that we can savor over the years. Keeping in touch is more 
important than ever in these times when families are often spread 
apart. And what better way to keep in touch than through letters? 

If you'd like additional reprints of this article or an 11” x 17” copy 
suitable for posting or framing, please write: ‘Power of the Printed 
Word,” International Paper Company, Dept.16, PO. Box 954, Madison 
Square Station, New York, NY 10010. 








© International Paper Co, 1987 
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Letter from the Titanic 


he pale gray writing paper bears 

the red-and-white pennant of 

the White Star Line over the 

words, in dark blue, “On board 
R.M.S. Titanic.” 

The letter, describing “the biggest ship 
in the world, with its gymnasium, 
swimming pool and Turkish baths,” was 
written by Eileen Schefer, an 86-year-old 
Englishwoman who lives in 
Falls Church, VA, and is one of the few 
remaining survivors of the Titanic. 

No one has ever heard of any mail being 
saved that was aboard the Titanic, so how 
did this one letter survive the journey of 
that ill-fated ship? (See the Spring 1988 
issue of Postal Life for an article about the 
fate of the mail on the Titanic.) 

The letter survived because it was taken 
off the Titanic at Cobb, an Irish port 
where transatlantic liners used to stop to 
drop off mail. Eileen Lenox-Conyngham, 
as her name was then, and her mother, an 
aunt and her younger brother, Dennis, 
went on to France where they 
dissembarked at Cherbourg. They were 
shocked when they arrived in Paris to 
learn that the Titanic had struck an 
iceberg and sunk in the Atlantic. 

The long-forgotten letter, written when 
Schefer was 11 to the family’s young 
nursery maid, Louisa, was found by 
Louisa’s daughter, Patricia Kent, among 
some family papers. She sold it at auction 
for $1,700 to Eileen Schefer’s nephew, who 
then gave it to Schefer. The famous letter 
will be presented by Schefer at the annual 
reunion of the Titanic Historical Society. 

Why did the Lenox-Conynghams sail on 
such an enormous vessel just to cross the 
English Channel? “You see,’ says Schefer, 
“we were very poor sailors and got seasick 
easily. My father thought that the Titanic 
was big enough for us to have a safe, 
smooth crossing.” = 
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How do we rate? 


Pasa eorTer 





SERVING WITH DISTINCTION 








How satisfied people are with various institutions— 


Very satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Somewhat satisfied 


Note: 2,000 adults were polled. Numbers do not add up to 100 percent because figures exclude ‘‘no opinion 


USN&WR—Basic data: Bruskin Report 








According to this survey reported in Newsweek, people stili rate the USPS as tops. 








Savings Bond Winners 


avid Charters, Senior Assistant Postmaster General, Human 
Resources, pulled out the winning entries in the Postal Life Savings 


Bonds Cryptogram Contest. 


The seven first-prize winners will receive a pair of Nikon 
binoculars, and the 30 second-prize winners will each receive a copy of Entering 
Space, An Astronaut’s Odyssey, by Joseph P. Allen and autographed by Astronaut 


Guion S. Buford, Jr. 


First-place winners: 

Eugene J. Barczynski, supervisor, Mt. Clemens, MI. 
Timothy Drake, PTF clerk/carrier, Williams, CA. 
Dale Foss, letter carrier, San Francisco, CA. 

B. Humar, distribution clerk, New York City. 

Mark A. Montesi, box section clerk, Danbury, CT. 
Gilbert N. Roupe, postmaster, Wanblee, SD. 

Elton E. Spaid, rural carrier, Sturgeon Bay, WI. 


Second place winners: 

Darrell Blaine, distribution clerk, Greenville, TX. 
Laurie Whelpley Baker, rural carrier, Williston, FL. 
Stephanie Bell, letter carrier, Hudson, OH. 

P. T. Boone, clerk, Kershaw, SC. 

Wilma Jean Bowden, clerk, Texarkana, AR. 
Barbara Brice, flat sorter machine operator, Morgan 
Station, New York. 

Marna D. Brooking, postmaster, Heron, MT. 
Philip G. Dahlberg, rural carrier, Milaca, MN. 
Judy Davis, Quality Control, Van Nuys, CA. 

Don Erickson, window clerk, Fredonia, NY. 

Ruben 0. Garcia, window clerk, Laredo, TX. 

Lynn Greer, OCR clerk, Charlotte, NC. 

Lynn M. Hanser, clerk, Garberville, CA. 

Joseph E. Jung, clerk, Milwaukee, WI. 

Phyllis J. Kramer, PTF clerk, Thedford, NE. 

Lynda H. Levine, PTF carrier, Linden, NJ. 

Renee Luibil, PTF clerk, Westford, MA. 

Mary Ann Lynch, mail processor, San Francisco, 


Ken R. Merbach, rural carrier, New Leipzig, ND. 
Donald Merrill, mail processing supv, Portland, ME. 
Jammie L. Morgan, LSM clerk, Oklahoma City, 
Betty I. Peterson, window clerk, Coos Bay, OR. 
Joe Procopio, rural carrier, Eagleville, PA. 

James R. Savickas, letter carrier, Thomaston, CT. 
Thomas K. Schoen, LSM clerk, Conroe, TX. 
Laura Schwartz, letter carrier, Royal Oak, MI. 
Larry R. Smith, letter carrier, San Diego, CA. 
John Stratton, distribution clerk, Santa Clara, UT. 
Marie A. Valdez, mail handler, Los Angeles, CA. 
David A. Williams, PTF carrier, Alpharetta, GA. 
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Saving tips 
Dear Editor: 

You are putting out a fine magazine, 
and I really enjoy it. Your articles are 
very informative and really let us all 
know what postal life is all about. 

I’m sending my Savings Bonds puzzle 
solution in on something other than 
the official entry form because | didn’t 
want to cut in on the article, “Ten 
Tips for Handling Postal Critics.” I’m a 
rural carrier in a small town and 
believe me, I’ve gotten a lot of static 
about our last rate increase. Due to 
your article, I have a lot of answers for 
the criticism now. 

Thanks again for the fine magazine. 

Michael J. Brophy 
Rural carrier 
Elma, Iowa 


Editor’s note: Several readers wrote in 
with this complaint. From now on all 
contests will require an official entry 
blank or a “facsimile,” so that readers 
may copy the entry blank and save 
what is on the reverse side. 


Quality listening 
Dear Editor: 


I would like to comment on the 
article “For Better Quality Listen to 
the Workers” that was in the Postal 
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Life Spring 88 edition. This article 
should be in management's 
publications. Better yet, a copy should 
be sent to each supervisor in the postal 
system. 

Most of management never listens to 
the workers. Where I work, managers 
don’t even speak to the workers. My 
supervisor has not said good morning to 
me in a year and a half. My postmaster 
comes near my case only if a phone 
call comes from a complaining 
customer. In 11 years I have never been 
complimented, but let me be five 
minutes late leaving, and you can bet 
there will be slurs about inefficiency for 
a week. 

This article should be posted on 
every bulletin board and read by every 
manager. 


A letter carrier 
(Name withheld by request) 


Dear Editor: 

I was very glad to see that someone 
in the Postal Service still cares about 
quality. | am a mail handler at a large 
postal facility who has been trying to 
sell my supervisors on the ideas of 
W. Edwards Deming and others since | 
started in the Postal Service. There are 
nights where my sole responsibility for 
the first two hours of my shift is to 
correct mistakes made on the previous 
shifts. 

I've been told countless times, not 
only by fellow craft employees, but also 
by 204Bs, to let management worry 
about quality and just do my job. Many 
supervisors I see seem to care more 
about the all-important work credit 
sheet than about whether the mail was 
thrown correctly. The prevailing attitude 
is to pass the buck to the next shift 
and let them fix the mistakes. In fact, 
some 204Bs have found that poor 
quality works in their favor. In some 
cases mishandled mail can be counted 
twice: first, when it’s worked, and 
second, when it’s reworked. 

If more 15’s and 204Bs would stand 
up for what they believe in and not just 


go with the flow, wed have better 
quality, higher morale, and more 
satisfied customers. 


Vincent F. Safuto 
Mail handler 
Lake Worth, FL 


Go West 


Dear Editor: 

My husband and I are both postal 
employees at the Long Beach General 
Mail Facility. We read and enjoy your 
articles a lot. We are, however, 
disappointed that most or nearly all the 
articles are centered around the East 
Coast or Midwest. We here on the 
West Coast would like to believe we 
haven't been forgotten. We have many 
interesting and exciting people and 
activities going on here. Please find 
more time for us. 

Thank you for your time and a great 
magazine. 


Sarah A. Freed, Mail handler 
Roger L. Freed, M.PE mechanic 
Lakewood, CA 


Editor’s note: You are right about 
interesting and exciting activites in the 
West. POSTAL LIFE tries to cover the 
entire country, but due to budget and 
time constraints, it is not always easy 
to visit the West Coast, but we will 
try to do more of it in the future. For 
interviews with employees from 
Portland, OR, see “Memories are 
made of this,” p.4, and “Window to 
the world,” p.16 featuring Los Angeles 
in this issue. 


We invite your comments about POSTAL LIFE 
magazine, about your job, or about a postal subject 
in general. When writing to the editor, please be 
brief and to the point. Letters must be signed with 
your name, address, and home telephone number 
and should include where you work and what your 
job is. Your letter may be edited to fit space 
requirements. Write to Editor, POSTAL LIFE, US. 
Postal Service Room 5300, 
Washington, DC 20260-3100. 
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This was supposed to be the Summer 
issue of Postal Life, but due to our 
printer defaulting on the contract, it’s 
late. We debated whether to call it the 
“Indian” summer issue, but since you 
are getting it in October, we decided 
to call it the Fall issue. We're sorry 

it’s late but hope you enjoy it. 














It’s good news for postal customers that window hours are being restored 
to fit their needs. 
MEMORIES ARE MADE OF THIS 


Nobody writes letters anymore, so say the experts. But some employees 
still think letters are the best way to communicate. 


CHILDREN’S ART CONTEST 

A chance for your children or grandchildren’s artistic abilities to flower— 
and win a prize. 

PLANT A FAMILY TREE 

The USPS plays an important role in linking families together; find out 
more about your family through tracing its history. 


FAMILY TREE CHART 
A fill-in chart to help you trace your family tree. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 
For some families, the Postal Service is a tradition; a Santa Cruz postal 
clerk traces his family tree and finds some surprises. 


WINDOW TO THE WORLD 
Everyone likes to get mail, even the homeless, the travelers and the 
adventurers, who all meet at this Los Angeles General Delivery window. 


THE RIGHT COUNT 

The Census Bureau and the USPS are gearing up for a big address check 
this fall. 

A WINNER AMONG WINNERS 

This year's Outstanding Handicapped Employees celebrate the triumph of 
ability over disability. 


HOW TO WRITE A PERSONAL LETTER 


“The more you write, the easier it gets,’ is just one of Garrison Keillor’s 
tips on writing letters. 
ps g 


SHORT STUFF 


The USPS is still tops with the public; a letter that survived the Titanic; 
and Savings Bonds contest winners. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Cover illustration by Anne Whiting 
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